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INSPECTOR GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
400 ARMY NAVY DRIVE 

ARLINGTON, VIRGDGA 22303-2004 


November 14, 1997 
MEMORANDUM FOR ASSISTANT norte OF DEFENSE 
(INTERNATIONAL 


COMMAND 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR INTELLIGENCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY” 
- COMMANDANT, U.S. ARMY INFANTRY CENTER 
COMMANDANT, SCHOOL OF THE AMERICAS 


SUBJECT: Evaluation Report on Training of F Military Personnel, Phase II: 
School of the Americas (Report No. 028.5010 


TT We conducted 
the evaluation in response to a Secretary of Defense This report is the 
second of three evaluation reports to be issued. We management comments on 
a draft of this report in preparing the final report. : SA 


Comments on the draft of this report conformad to the ents of DoD 
Directive 7650.3 and left no unresolved issues. Therefore, no comments are 


We the courtesies extended to the evaluation staff. o m 


e appreciste 
evaluation should be directed to Mr. F 
(703) 604-8821 (DSN 6648821), See Ą EPEE ECO" 


SN 
Policy and Oversight 
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Office of the Inspector General, DoD 


Report No. PO 98-601 November 14, 1997 
(Project No. 701-9009.01) 


Training of Foreign Military Personnel, Phase II: School of 
the Americas 


Executive Summary 
Introduction. This report bee ee of three produced in response to a 
een by the Do e of Defense for an evaluation of the training of foreign 
Objective. Our ive was to evaluate whether the current policies and procedures, 
concerning instruction s tle School of the Americas, are adequme to prevent te we o 
improper training materials and to determine whether the School’s lesson plans and related 


instructional materials are reviewed and approved for doctrinal consistency and currency. 


eatin ola of Visitors as well as an enhanced human rights training program for 

students and i Despite these improvements, there are 

prevent the School from necessarily avoiding the use of improper traiming materials. 
oe ee bro ee eee 

do not conduct hands-on review of the School’s lesson plans and instructicaal 


Those bodies rely instead on the School to perform is owa oversight ia thoee 
areas. 


o The 1990 U.S. dni tapecie pa Op i 555 
of at of we Schack Addtiouahy the } zaa ye 
VVV Jonson plans by Spa 
provision for evaluation School's plans Span 
ih eee pome The U.S. koia Spanish language essoa i 
to satisfy 


o The U.S. Training and Doctrine Command authorized the School to use a noo- 
BOREO 


oe E a PE OTSA Oa ee iat BA AA 
training of non-United * The School did not receive 
implementing instructions thus, did not translate intelligence training materials into 
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for 5 F f 20 lesson 
mg eee ee alk plane 


eee 8. or DoD policy in any of those plans. 


Sammary of Recommendations. We recommend that: A 


o The U.S. Training and Doctrine Command revise the 1990 Special Relationship 
of Agreement and and strengthen the role of the U.S. Army Infantry 


1992 policv on intelligence and counterintelligence 
——— — 
o The As: Secretary of Security Affairs), in 


Management recerved comments on a draft of this report from the 

Department of the , the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Command, Control, 

Communications i ), and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 

security Affairs) é with our recommendations, however, the 
of the Army and the Assistant Secretary of Defense i 


modified 
Secretary of (International Security 
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Part I - Introduction 


Background 


for a Mobile Training Team to conduct 


in Colombia. Z SA o 
endorse the and clarification on the details of the course of 
review of the proposed i ional materials, the Joint Staff 

and the Defense discovered that several 


passages 
inappropriate material that were inconsistent with U.S. laws and DoD policies. 
The materials, in the form of Spanish language manuals, were being used in the 
CCC Doo E O Ao stele pat pry eta 
Fort Benning, Georgia. Immediate corrective action was initiated and the training 
for military personnel in Colombia was never conducted. ` 


. the Secretary of Defense (CDE) directed the Assistant to the 
ee oe . 
Manuals,” dated March 10, 1992, recommended that 


o the Joint Staff establish a policy to ensure that intelligence and 
| training for foreign personnel is consistent with U.S. and DoD 


o DoD intelligence agencies and military Service schools conducting 
intelligence training for foreign personnel should ensure that training materials 
have been for consistency with U.S. and DoD policy; 


VVV» 
ee eee 


o the General Counsel, DoD, VVV 
other copies of the manuals and associated materials should be destroyed. 


The SECDEF approved the report and directed the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Command, Control, Communications, and PIZIE 


P ? mad pale to kapec te 8 

ersons,” to recommendations 

SECDEF. 

The issue was addressed again during a 1995-1996 Government-wide review of 


US. activities in Guatemala and was discussed in the June 1996 report by the 
President’s Intelligence Oversight Board. 


I- 2 


Introduction 
In September 1996, Secretary of Defense (DEPSECDEF) asked the 
Inspector General, DoD to review the 1992 Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 


: : heti 
were adequate to assess individual responsibility and to determine whether 


report No. PO 97-007, “Evaluation Report on Training of Fo ign Military 
Panasna Phase I Hasel Ga February 21, 1891, satisfied the inital DEPSECDEF 
task. The original tasking was subsequently expanded to examine how 


Objective 
objective evaluat the current cies and 
the > — st de SOA are Ae 
ofi : ve ala lete 
SOA lesson plans and related instructional materials reviewed approved 
for currency and conformity to all legal requirements. See 
Appendix A for a summarv of prior reports and reviews related the evaluation. 


Scope and Methodology 


Because of the breadth of this task, v'e will issue reports in three phases. 


o Phase I: Our February 21, 1 me tang o 
. 2 aterials: 


Secretary (intelligence Oversight) report and 
the August 1992 Assistant Secretary * Defense (Command, Control, 
and Intelligence) policy 


o This report comprises Phase II and addresses the present policies and 
procedures for review and approval of training at the SOA. 


© The Phase III report, to be issued later, will examine intelligence training 
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of — (I | — aa ad a than 2.500 f 

more pages o 

Ed, | ng om Apei CHA "1996, of dat 
dating A 

soja pam tg General, ofthe Army, 


dry eee e the October 1995 Inspector General 
. Board Additionally, we reviewed ‘the 1996 Gemeni 
Intelligence 


Force on the SOA; the September 1995 U.S. Army Training and Doctrine 
z" he May 1992 TRADOĆ "US: Army 
8 , seo teg eee 
(MOA); the October 1, 1996, of the Amy 25- 
— — e e de 
„. 
eee, W RASA 
military personnel, including: 
Ai, alae Hakan the Inerationl Programs Ofe» andthe Sensi 
Assistance the Department of the Army Secretariat, 


o representatives from the Operations and Intelligence organizations of the 
Army Staff, 


ea a Army 


o the Commandant, SOA, and members of his staff and faculty, and 
o members of the SOA Board of Visitors. 


We developed a comprehensive rp podła aji identify incorrect and 
obsolete instruction at the SOA. e asked instrucsors at the SOA to explain what 


information was covered in their lessons, what source materials were used, 
"pasie aa uda sede lad teem governments 


bee plans used at the SOA that have rere ue — oe 
at 

We selected and reviewed a . eee ee 

translation from Spanish to English for the ee nee they 

were current, doctrinally correct, and in with U.S. and DoD policy. 


4 
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to traming of non-United States persons, and 
its impact on the SOA; 

o researched the process for screening foreign officials scheduled to attend 
the SOA; and = 


o determined the language requirements for U.S. personnel at the SOA. 


Structure of the Report 
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Part II - Uniqueness of the School of the 
Americas 


The School of the Americas 


History. The SOA was established in 1946 at Fort Amador, Panama Canal Zone, 
as the Latin American Center-Ground Division. In 1949, the SOA relocated to 


Current Status. As a TRADOC school, the SOA is responsible for its 
curriculum in accordance TRADOC Regulation 350-70, raining 


2.1 and Products,” September 24, 1995. bh 


where the training is presented; and the training support required. Several factors 
VVV 


Special Relationship. A special relationship exists to ensure that 
continues to serve the regional security assistance requirement of f 
OPA ogr zie E TO ik S. e 

ion Assistance Offices. i 


te 
aS 


that i come 
traditional Army channels, as a request from USSOUTHCOM, and specifies 
7171 oa as 


plans, i 
and most of the U.S. faculty and staff must be proficient in Spanish before they are 
considered for assignment to the SOA. 
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of the School of the Americas 


U 


H AA 3 
ee 


ital i 


LIE 15 


RT 


10 


9 10 
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Part III - External Oversight 


External Oversight 


may request the Security Assistance Training Field Activity for 
courses by the SOA from the Military Articles and Services Listing. The 
DoD security process is managed by the Defense Assistance 
Agency, which works under the direction and supervision of the of the 
Under of Defense for Policy. Except for Expanded International 
Military Education and Training courses, the Defense Security Assistance Agency 
does course lesson of any DoD school, including the 
7) the Military Departments that sponsor 
courses. 


Department of the Army. On the Army Staff, the Training Directorate, Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and pes fing co age so I 
to Army training and ensures that there is ing and to meet the 
Army's training requirements. While the of the of Staff for 


U.S. Army Infantry Center. TRADOC Memorandum, "U.S. Army School of 
the Americas (USARSA) Special Relationship Memorandum of Agreement 


12 


(OA). 1990, specifies that the TRADOC Deputy Commanding 
Generel (Combined Arms’ Center) "will ensure that courses are tailored to meet 


SOA developing and resourcing doctrinally sound, 
relevant training programs armies, in accordance with U.S 
. That oversight role had previously been held by the 


were told had limited what the Combined Arms Center 
could do in terms of oversight of the SOA. While the SOA would forward its 
Haiming Is, through the Combined Arms Center to the 


3 ° 1 a a ffectiveness and le 2 
Board has lasted — independent oversight of the SOA operations 
and relies, to a great degree on information presented by management. | 
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External Ov t 


Ka o E EAD D I ee 
resolving the issue of oversight o A. Currently, deficiency is 
that most of, if not all the external ight bodies conduct 


not 
content review of SOA lesson plans and instructional materials. Those bodies rely 
instead on the SOA to perform its own oversight in those areas. 


Special Relationship Memorandum of Agreement. The 1990 MOA has not 
been revised to reflect that the Commandant, USAIC, is for 
management oversight of the SOA. Two areas of concem related to the MOA and. 


curriculum 
Spanish language proficient officers at the USAIC to objectively review 
Curriculum Approval. While the curriculum at all other schools 


has been in support of U.S. Army training and 
i A curiculum is designed to US. and to meet 
3 . 3 : 


SOA - courses satisfy 
regional objecti We reviewed the USSOUTHCOM on the 1996 Annual 
VVV the SOA curriculum 


F 
i 
if 
; 
i 


said that while the SOA briefs its curriculum at each conference, requests for a 
curriculum change have never been received at a conference. The same SOA 
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achieved if personnel proficient in the Spanish language were assi to the 
USAIC to perform objective and independent reviews of the SOA Spanish 
language materials. Without that presence, the USAIC is forced to on the 
SOA to oversee itself in this area. To alleviate that shortcoming, the 


told us that despite manpower decrements, efforts continue to establish several 
positions at the USAIC coded in Spanish for the purpose of evaluating SOA 
z. żal 
Recommendations : 
A. We recommend that the Commander, U.S. Army Training and Dectrine 


Command, revise the May 1990 U.S. Army School of the Americas 
Memorandum of Agreement. At a minimum, the revision 


1. Specify and streagthen the role of the Commandant, U.S. Army 
VVV 
the Americas, to include its responsibility for ensuring the doctrinal 
consistency and training relevance of the courses. 


2. Request that the U.S. Seuthern Command provide formal 
concurreace with or recommend changes to the School of the Americas 


curriculum. 

B. We recommend that the Commander, U.S. Army Training and Doctrine 
Command, assign U.S. persoanei t in the Spanish to the 
U.S. Army Infantry Center for purpose of evaluating of the 


Americas lesson plans and associated instructional materials. 


15-17 
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Part IV - Course Development 


Lesson Plan Approval Process 


11. 
procedures specified in TRADOC n 350-70, "Training Development 
Management, Processes and Products," 24, 1995. 


of Instruction. After a requirement to present a Gourze of instruction 
has boen language. 


guides 

texts, practical exercises, and tests designed to confirm the course 
objectives have been met. The lesson is the basic building block of all training. An 
instructor-presented lesson is documented as a lesson plan and represents the 
detailed blueprint for presenting the instruction. V 
that a new instructor can teach the lesson with little ans developed by the S 

development is in the S language for lesson by the SOA. In 
some cases, such as SOA Command and course, the SOA 


other Saison 
o opata he YRADOG soc tat ia tees Condado 
the Army Reserve Component structure. The lesson plan formats must include: 


18 
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Course Development 


© a full listing of the references used, to include numbers, titles, and dates; 


foreign 

found that A did not implement 350-70 
adc wel peg based br In 1995, the SOA conferred with 
the TRADOC to determine whether the SOA needed. to standard lesson 
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ourse Dev ent 


System, 
develops traini ining products for the area.” For example, the 
US. VVVVVVJVVVVVV%VVVVVTVVCVVCVT as the p 
for intelligence and counterintelligence. 


docs no develop any docrinal concept for ihe Army. The SOA i a unique schoo 


je 
4 
1 
f 
; 
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Course Development 


at 
doctrinal material for inclusion in SOA courses. Another purpose is to allow 
proponent schools to review SOA POIs. New materigl collected during visits and 


Recommendations 


C. We recommend that the Commandant, School of the Americas, with the 
coacurreace of the Commandant, U.S. Army Infantry Center: 


1. Adopt the standard lesson plan format ia U.S. ing and 
= Army Training 


70, Ba = 
peg cziki swir sono beater pa wra pad to ensure that, 
ata the following information is displayed on each lesson plan: 


a. A thorough listing of the references used, to include 
numbers, titles, and dates. 


b. The identity of those personnel, other than the instructor, 
who approve the lesson plan. 


c. The approvals obtained from other Training and Doctrine 
Command schools on lesson plans that are reviewed at schools other than the 
School of the Americas. l 


d. The approvals obtained to release any controlled, 
unclassified information to foreign students. 
2. Establish a process to identify lesson plans requiring updates as a 
result of changes in DoD and Army policy and doctrine. 
3. Institute a comprehensive lesson plan review policy that, at a 


inimum, identifies the individuals responsible for reviews and the dates the 
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Course Development 


4. Ensure a legal review of lesson plans for compliance with law, 
policy, and regulation, as apprepriate. 


S. Coordinate with appropriate proponent schools to obtain 
comments and suggestions on lesson plans under their proposeacy. 
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Part V - Administrative Issues 


Obsolete Reference Materials 


Some SOA courses and lesson plans use outdated instructional materials without 
acknowledging that more recent revisions and. changes exist. Additionally, no 
records exist that indicate that proponert schools have approved the release of 


instructional materials without 
knowledge and approval of proponents and students might incorrectly assume the 
materials are current. 


Awareness of Outdated Materials. A number of the Army doctrinal references 
that have been translated into Spanish for use at the SOA are not current, and 
foreign persons outdated reference material are not advised of this fact. 
The U.S. instructors at the SOA with whom we met were uncertain as to the aids 


Monitoring Revisions. Department of the Amy Pamphlet 25-30, "Consolidated 
Index of Army Publications and Blank Forms," dated October 1, 1996, assists 


Army personnel in determining whether are current or obsolete. The 
A en od Gee a A cites the number, title, and date of the 


tc cit lca 


Outdated Instructional Materials. 9 80 * 
Pamphlet 109, Catalogue of Publications- * with the list in Department of 

. Fo FMs were listed in the SOA 8 
had evised or ed. The Army pamphlet id the 40 FMs as 
obsolete. Four of tis Gol: Sasów parted o wdsligaice We reviewed the 
outdated version of each FM to determine whether the contents reflected older 
doctrine or whether they contained questionable human rights language. We found 
that the contents of the outdated FMs merely reflect older doctrine and contain no 
questionable human rights language. Other doctrinal publications listed in the 
Pe tanh ead aN ese erro ere eee ee ee 


_ 24 


57-458 99 - 7 
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an 
considered obsolete by U.S. standards be current and iate for other 
armies in the Western i we belisve A instructors 
should be aware that materials are outdated and of revisions in current 
versions. e 

Recommendations 


D. We recommend that the Commandant, Scheel of the Americas: 


rescinded or revised. 
2. Insert a notification in each obsolete reference used at the School of 


Required Distribution 
The SOA is not receiving all the new doctrinal materials that are available to 


support its instructional requirement because the SOA We pach 
new 


instructional materials that rescind others in use at the SOA, and its ability to 
revise lesson plans and other training materials could be inhibited. 


Automatic Distribution System. ee eee icati roll al 
US. CHI aos Come Command. 2 
25 


Administrative Issues 


to the Army to register its 

Therefore, the SOA does not receive for some of the materials it uses 

ka Packa, ko gA ihe nanos ts Lied “ts Mili 0 
i j is i in its tary 

Dae Cone 


publications di showed that the SOA was not on 
distribution for updates to 34 FMs it uses for instruction or sells to foreign 
governments. 

Recommendation 


E. We recommend that the Commandant, School of the Americas, revalidate 
on a regular basis the school’s statement of required distributiea with the 
and Command. The should 


Manuals and related Army doctrinal references it uses te develop courses and 
lessons or provides to students im the conduct ef its instruction. 
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‘Administrative Issues 
SOA Evaluation Program 

Evaluation ion 350-70 requires that schools within 

the TRADOC implement an evaluation and quality assurance 

ing the staff evaluation ion as the program's vehicle. 

ity with doctrine currency of training materials is an 
ingredient of program. „ the Directorate of Evaluation and 
Standerdization has i throughout the” system because of 
mandated ans. the need to Maintain a separate evaluation 
a two-person Evaluation consisting of one foreign officer and 


under the Sa and Faulty Development Divison st the 
responsible for assessing both the quality of instruction and the expertise of the 


Although i of 
personnel cuts, the scope of the evaluations is limited. Given that the SOA relies 
foreign instructors (in 1996, 23 of 72 instructors were foreign 


strengthen ternal 
Branch staff is headed by a U.S. citizen. 


27-29 
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Part VI - Related Issues 


The August 1992 DoD Policy Memorandum ao 


Followin the 1991 discovery that improper intelligence training 
Sh bagi: were being used at the SOA and elsewhere in the 
USSOUTHCOM area of responsibility, corrective measures were initiated, but 


HOS Cee’ io amre Oe eee Se eee en 
counterintelligence training provided to foreign students. ; 


DoD Policy. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Command, Control, 
Communications, and Intelligence) issued policy memorandum, “DoD Policy on 


elligence Countenntelligence 

August 27, 1992 (see Appendix B). 3j 
007, “Evaluation Report on Training of Foreign Military Pe 

February 21, 1997, that the DoD corrective measures 

implemented. The Office of the Assistant Secretary d f Defense (Command, 
Control, Communications and Intelligence) agreed to formalize the 1992 policy 
memorandum and to reissue the document as a DoD Directive. 


T of Lac for iets 5 
. issued policy 


that the Commander, U.S. Army Center-Fort Huachuca, exercises day 
to day for those training functions." The Army memorandum 
tailored the provisions of the DoD memorandum to address its consumers. The 
provisions included 


a requirement that all intelligence and counterintelligence training 
material used or provided be cleared by the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence for release to foreigners; 

o a requirement to obtain the approval of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Command, Control, Communications, and Intelligence) if the intelligence i 
or counterintelligence training is to be provided overseas; 


o a requirement that a master copy of all intelligence and 


o a requirement that the English language translations would be held at the 
US. Army Intelligence Center and Fort Huachuca. 
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ZEE dee ed C 
aware Army policy memorandum English translations 
lesson and associated material related to i 


intelligence counterintelligence 
traming. For purposes of this review, we selected a sample of 20 of the 136 SOA 
lesson plans associated with intelli or intelli topics that were, at 
— these 20 lesson} into i analy eee emt „We 


rzadne dyski accordance with U.S. and DoD policy with 
V 
Recommendations 
G. We recommend that the Deputy Chief of Staff fer Intelligence, 
Department of the Army: 

L Army provisions of the 
Department of the Army November 18, 1 memorandum on 
ia and of non-United States persoas; 
and revise and the Army as necessary, following publication 
of the uew DoD on the subjec: 


2. Stress the applicability ef the November 18, 1992, Department of 
| the Army policy memorandum to instruction at the School of the Americas. 


H. We recommend that the Commander, U.S. Army Training and Dectrine 
Command, task the Scheel of the Americas te: 


1. Translate ali counterintelligence lessen and 
piad — — Page, and ona 


that the materials are cleared through NFC 
im the t of the Army. The łot eee 
180 days the publication date of this report. 


2. Provide a ofthe tamdated materials to the U.S. Army 
Intelligence Center and Fort Huachuca for retention. 
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Related Issues 


Screening Foreign Instructors and Students 


A MILE p yi 
e 1 iF tin W 
H iby Hh it i 
e ED GANI i 
bie rit ABA jn 
1 l 0 1 f rea 
RENI PB LJŁDJE 111 rj 
Mie ie i i 11 


A 
J 


to the United S 


für 


4 


8 18 


È 


i 
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Related Issues 


| RE 
FIN SA i he in AA 
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0 1 iil M gaj 
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eee 
on the ri 
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sę RAJ 
M ; 11 iH H 
auf THH 


members of either 


ining in 
to the 
due to 
to 

in 


Mia 


parih 


[180] ofits estimated 1,200 
the 


ue 
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oreign Mili Sales sanction are under consideration for assignment to the SOA 
Foret SD school. In cases in which officials from countries still under sanction 


raining, International Military Education and Training, | 
Foreign Military Sales training sanction, should they be assigned te the 
School ef the Americas. i 


Spanish Language Requirement 


Because i i at the SOA is in the Spanish language and because the ability 
to converse with and understand foreign students and instructors n an important 


Proficiency of U.S. Personnel. “The November 1, 1996, SOA Table of 
Distribution | Allowances, indicates that proficiency in the Spanish language is a 


Related Issues 


TWE A ae POETRY ORW 


The criticism is unfounded. We checked 
from 1982 to the present. Their 
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Part VII- Additional Information 


Appendix A. Summary of Prior Reports and 
Reviews 


General Accounting Office 


rt No. NSIAD-96-178 (OSD Case No. 1171), “School of the Americas - 
U. . Military Training for Latin American Countries,” August 22, 1996, states that 
the SOA training is intended to provide a long-term investment in a positive 
relationship with Latin America. i 


rights. The i did not address problems or weaknesses at the SOA and offered 
nor for corrective action. 


Inspector General, DoD 


Report No. PO 97-007, February 21, 1997, "Evaluation Report on Traimng of 
Foreign Military Personnel - Phase I," provides the results of a review of the 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense (Intelligence Oversight) report of March 


ty — 
Southern Command area Oat the request of the De | of the Americas. The 
evaluation was undertaken at 


satisfactorily seal The ena General, — 


and Reviews 


of Prier 


e 


General Counsel and Inspector General, DoD 


M 


Ja 
H | il 


hali: 


ak art 


Board of Visitors 


that the 

and his 

rights. TI 
country needs by 


o the current mission of the SOA remaia unchanged, 
o the SOA become more relevant to Latin American 


modifying its doctrine, curriculum, and course materials; 


o the SOA remain under the TRADOC; 


o Spanish remain the principal language for SOA courses, and 
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dix A. of rts and Reviews 


US. Army Infantry Center Task Force 


ee 88 
review all aspects Operations in to a request received 
ofr gp pathy ar ele zę zk paczką wiki po peor The 
S. ; of the Americas. 


applicable regulations. The nomination and process of SOA cadre and 


The Professional neering, Inc., a private sector „ was 
contracted by the TRADOC to conduct a study of the SOA. In its Paper 
on U.S. Anny Americas," August 4, out 


The white paper recommends that: | | 
o the Army reaffirm Spanish as the language of instruction at the SOA; 
o the SOA be subordinated to USSOUTHCOM, 
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A A. of Prior sad 


o the TRADOC seek a clear statement of policy regarding the SOA; 
o the TRADOC ask the DoD to review the interpretation of the Expanded 
and 


IMET criteria; 


o the TRADOC investigate the affiliation between the SOA and the Inter- 
American Defense College. 


„ te 
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Appendix B. DoD Policy Memorandum 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


anne ve. ©.E. 80301-3000 


August 27, 1992 


it is the of the Department of Defense (DoD) that the Military 


intelligence and 
training supports 


The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Stat should review and 


and coumterimelligence training proposed 
commanders. Proposals for training to be provided overseas 


ASD(CJI). | 
[==> aa 


Duane P. Andrews 
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Procedural Guidance for intelligence and e Training of non-U.S. 
Person. 


and JCS for é 
NN 
Existing responsibilities for technical review of training groposals remains in effect, 


in the case of intelligence and counterintelli ence waing provided overseas, 
programa af inevuction (PON must be developed the initiation of 

oe POI must contain lesson plans and cole tan instructional materials, 
uding handouts, to be used in the training. 


plans and materials will be standardized to the maximum extent practicable 
enerated by the appropriate Military Department major 
doctrine. in cases where 


%%% enenen occu ny we the Services which is 
the ze O 
„ and the Joint Staff. will be responsible for 


DUA, and al appropriate Join Saf ces has 
RATA andl ony pertinent GRANE sould 
C31) review. 
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Appendix C. Report Distribution 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Joint Staff 

Director, Joint Staff 

Inspector General, Joint Staff 
Department of the Army 
Secretary of the Army 

Under Secretary of the Army 


Deputy Under Secretary of the Army for Internatione! Affairs 
, Traim and Doctrine Command 


Americas 
Inspector General, United States Army Infantry Center 


A ax C. Distribation 


Department of the Navy 


e 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Finacial Managemen and Comptroller) 


Inspector General, United zek Marine 
Department of the Air Force 


phe plana td 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Financial Management and Comptroller) 


CFC of the Als Force 


Unified Commands 


i 
1 


WOJ 
l 


[i 
i 


ji 
iili 
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Appendix C. Report Distributios 


Non-Defense Federal Organizations and individuals 


Office of Management and wigs mc 
Technical Information Center, ational Security and International Affairs Division, 
General Accounting Office 


Chairman and ranking minority member of each of the following congressional committees 
and subcommittees: 


Senate Committee on 
Senate Subcommittee on Committee on Appropriations: 
on 
Committee on Governmental Affairs 
House Committee on iati 


46-47 
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Part VIII - Management Comments 


Department of the Army Comments 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 


SUBJECT: Evaluation of the U.S. Ammy School of tha Amesicas — ‘ 
INFORMATION MEMORANDUM x 


The Anny will continue to ful te. mission of operating the School in 


accordance with U.S. and DoD 
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aa as 


— — p 
Affairs). . D.C 
40 


„ 102 Army Pencagon, —— D.C. 


secretary o 
seit w r 


SUBJECT: Management Comments on Evaluation Report on Training of 
Foreign Military Personnel, Phase 22: School of the Americas 


1. DOD IG memorandum, dated 3 Seg 97, subject: Evaluation 
report on Training of Foreign Mi- zt Personnel, Phase II: 
School of the Americas (Project ho. 701-9099.01), requested 
management comments prior to release of the final report. 


Comments on the Executive Summary are as follows: 


a. The Executive Summary should ccatain a „brief statement of 
the evaluators’ overall assessment of School] of the Americas 


qua 
thet it is well within che spirit of their charter. 


b. We have concerns regarding the report's handling of 


“external oversight.*° The use of phresee such as "hands on 
content review” — CO equate catecnal Sachi vith” 


detailed curriculum review. 
(1) While SOA nas not nad a detailed curriculum review 


their duties aggressively and 
N eriticiem. 


(2) @eesages in the report could be construed to sesan 
r Secretariat, or che Army staff should be 
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Department of the Army Comments 


ATTG-IT 
SUBJECT: Management Comments on Bvaluation Report on Training of 
Foreign Military Personnel, Phase II: School of the Americas 


c. We will work with che other signatories to update the 
Special Relati Memorandum of Agreement (NOA) to reflect 


of 2 Infantry Center with qualified Spanish to 
facilitate oversight of SOA. We question, Soorat. gypsi the 
assignment of Spanish zs to the Infantry Center is an 
appropriate topic for MOA. The 1990 version doeg not cover 
management oversi within TRADOC, and this has never been an 
issue with the signatories. 


A. TRADOC is che proponent for policy on lesson plan 
formats; there is no J. s. Army policy. While we have the 
authority to p exceptions to our own policy on a case-by-case 
basis, we will review our decision with regard to SOA. 


e. There are sany reasons why an “obsolete” manual may be 
appropriate for use at SOA based on the type of equipment, force 
structure, or doctrine used the Latin American armies. U.S. 


Army doctrine is dynamic; fi manuals are continually being 
revised. The index to ications can be very misleading in 
Ente revere: We will, . ensure that SOA bas the acest 

recent index, update the ‘statement of required distribution". 


and revise our procedures regarding reference materials IAW che 
DODIG recommendations. | 


f. With regard to the 1992 Arey policy memorandum published 
DCSSIN? — intelligence and counterintelligence training 


Fort Benning, Port „ and Fort mache, and could not 
locate a copy. There is no evidence the memo was ever received 
at TRADOC. We are taking action to comply with the memo and 
concur with recommendation chat we translate intelligence and 
intelligence-related lesecn plans in 180 days. 


Deputy Under Secretary of 
IA). DUSA-IA will staff further as appropriate; however, we 


question the utility of OSD involvement. 


h. Once a guest instructor has been through the screening/ 
vetting process and approved fer assignment to SOA, SOA exercises 
the same degree of supervision es for any other instructor. 
It is inappropriate to single out certain countries/individuals 
for more *rigorous oversight .° 
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8 
Management 55 on Evaluation Report on Training of 
mia "military Personnel. 12: School of the Americas 


. Comments on the draft evaluation report are as follows (items 
covered in paragraph 3 above are net repeated) : 


ion Al: Concur. Revised MOA will include the 
role wot the Commander, U.S. Army Infantry Center. 


tion A2: Per 8 Sep 97 1 with DODIG 
3 the phrase °(TRADOC shouid) 5 > > 
Southern Command provides formal concurrence wi > 
School of the Americas curziculua’ should be 2 Changed’ zo 1 
should) request that U.S. Southern Command 


2. Recommendation B: Also IAW 8 Sep 97 discussion. ” - - - 
assign U.S. officers pocie in che Spanish language . - - ° 


should be changed 20 . . . assign U.S. persenmel .. . " 


d. Recommendations C2. C3, and CS: Concur, but z"; chat 
these recommendations be combined into one recosmendation 


3 leseca plan review. We will formalise our review — 
procedures to faci itace identification of Lesson place requiring 


Recommendation Cè: A legal series ot cer, ee plan 
is isprectical and should not de necessary. 1 have a JAG 
is impractical end should Sian vbere there is a legal issue . 


entirel Ary U.S. personnel 
Y ive of foreign officers. They can give us insight into 
mbt stias of different cultures aad the appropriateness of the 


4. We appreciate the DODIG’s candid and thorough evaluation. 


A 
- General, U.S. Army 


CP: ; 

Chief of Staft, USA. 200 Arwy Pentagon. Washington, D.C. 
26310-0200 

3 
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of the Army Comments 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense (Command, 


Control, Communications, and Intelligence) 
Comments 


SUBIECT: Evalustica Report ca Training of Porcign Military Personnel, Phase IJ: 
School of the Americas 


We upprecinan the opportunity te review the Draft Rvabsedion Raport. We we in ERTE 
with the Repert’s Sadeg and neonami Although net a specific recommendation of the 
Phase D Ropon, the Assistent Seeretery of Defense for Command, Coatvol, Communications apd 
kmaliigonce (ASD(CJI)) esaties to develep a DaD Directive on aacligencs : 
eee wining fer l. panom m raseceented la the Phoss I Raport The Disestive 


dovelopmest zad A precem is normally 8-12 mani ia length, ngywiag m appreninate 
completion dees of Apiay 199%. 


If we can be of father amistansa, please contact Capt Troy Thomas, USAF, at 
(703) 695-3617 (DEN 225-3617) or Dr. Carolyn Crooks at (703) 614-1400 (DEN 224-1400). 


Cheng l) arty 


Cheni J. Reby 


Acie 
Deputy Assistam Secretary of Defense 
(inecliigence and Sosurity) 
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Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs) Comments 


Evaluation report oa Training of Foreign Military Personnel, 
Phase I: School of the Americas (Project No. 701-9009.01) 


53 
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Team Members 


This report was prepared by the Intelligence Operations Directorate, Office of 


the Assistant Inspector General for Policy sad Oversight DoD. 


Joka V. Lewin 
Norman Idicberg 


= LE Łi 12 ca 
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PURPOSE. 
To inform on the visit of /5-HR representatives to 


taswuction Week and to aticod a HR Committee 
meeting as well 


HB INSTROCTION WEEK 

© USARSA has insticuted a fall week of HR and 
international Tmin Law (IHL) inewuction 
as a main component of its longest course, Ge 49 
week Command and Genoral Staff Course (OGSC) 
> 5 


= 25 U.S. offices 


© tar Wesk forms the first wack of 


subject momar ebe for this comme, creating a 
backgecend of entadge in HR and IML which 
et will apply 0 other topics ed lator ia 
dhe comme aad hopeźaliy dwongkow heir military 


CHAS 23 weil 


Operational 
e Anovervicw of tho inqtructions is as follows: 


> Miliary Eshics and the Ethical Uzo of Force 
dna by Chapinin and USARSA 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Stractare of the course was comprehensive and | 
effective, with a good mix of lecnare, question and 
answers periods, and practical exercises 


np e. genocide, otc. 
=> These are the issues which will present 
mort kupostant challenge to sendonts 26 


Hum RightAUISARSA LesucsAISAREA-Tilp ReperstFeb 6-11, USARSA- Tip Raport ve 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


USARSA HR COMMITTEE MEETING 


The USARSA HR Committee mecting was held 
Thursday, II Feb 99. This comnvitice meets 
quarterly to coordinate and evaluate USARSA HR 


program 

SCIS-HR first attended USARSA HR Committee 
in Sep 97, and now has a permanent seat on the 
Committee 


COL Weidner, presided over the meeting 


Attendees 


© COL Wesdner, USARSA Commandant 

Col Parker, Sub-Commandant (El Salvador) 
LIC Barreto, Chief of Staff 

LTC Haskins, Director of the Department for 
Joined Combined Operations Oc) 

LTC Sheppard, Chief, Civil-Militery Operations 
Division 

MAJ Raimondo, JAG/HR Officer 


=> Use of case studies (Le., My Lai) 
> DoS rep snggested the use of case stedics from 
AOR, such as El Monte 
=> Commandant and Sub-Commandant (ES) 
expressed concera thet this would create a 
defensive atmosphere ia the clasroom 
=> Will continue to evaluate the best method 
Continue to increase dialogue with IOs, and invite 
NGOs to USARSA as observers 
> Such as OAS, LACHR, IHR 
> HR NGOs such as AIUSA, WOŁA 


them to speek and/or participate in smell group 
Giscuscions 
=> Care must be exercised to offer this 


initiative of inviting VIPs (regional/military 

experts, dignitaries, etc) to visit USARSA as guest 
speakers on HR, IHL, democracy, and civil- 
military relations 


=> Fey fonds available 
HRi in cowse curriculum 
> CGSC;1 week of formel instruction 
= HR is integrated into many aspects of 
instruction, which is diffioult to quantify 
=> instructors will attempt to quantify for 
Teporting purposes 
1 C = to the idea of having 


ro pet wtc Ec Meee 
Couso 


observer in the OC was not considered feasible 
at this ine 

USARSA accepts HR instructors from any country 
in LA, as long 08 they Complete HR certification 
and instractor training at USARSA 


Position 


Position normally rotates from country to r, 


in alphabetical order 


UNCLASSIFIED 
2 


— m sw x mm — 


=. = = 


„ ew = © milk 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


`o [na sonmal retation, Gustemała would be the act 
Country to (ill the position (curent Dep 

Commandant is kem El Salvador) 

e Because of political sensitivitics, decision bes been 
sede not to invitc Guatemala to send a Deputy 
. Commandant at this times 

e WIM probably ask an Ecuadorian to fill the 
position: Ecuador did not provide a Deputy 
Commandant ia the normal rotation before H 
Salvador 


Distance Ie 
Tnitistive to post HR Instruction materiał on the 
Internet 


e Will be used to offer instruction to USARSA 
studcats at Ft. Rucker 
© May also be used for HR training within host 


Counines 
> This would require training personnel in the 
MILGUKS to teach 


=> USARSA is giad to participes in sach 
projects 


=> However, USARSA iastractors have tight 
schodules and therefore will not often bo 
available for travel 
e HER Train the Trainer course 
> Excellent 2-week course which tains HR 
inatructors 
=> Would help anewer the need expressed by 
AOR militaries to inen, HR instruction 
> 75 mema 


— 
> rest particigetes setvely ia NaN 


USARSA studcuts who stirad the COSC and PKO 

courees 

> Commeandan wishes to expand ICRC 
participation in mere ERR waining courses 

> ICRC wants to malała a low profile 


śmacsty Intersatiqual 

© COL Weidner welcomes Al and ather NGOs to 
visit USARSA and to act as ebeervers in HR 
training SWE 


> To evaluates ths content of the inswuction and 
give teodbeck 


af 
e Bw Weigeld seportod that the DeS siot at 
USARSA to head up the Civil-Dilitary Relations 
Divieles has bean approved 
© The position wii go up for bidding in the sammer 


Raard Of Visitars 
Weidner reported that the aew BOV is 
farmed 


amay 
. . 
mambers 


o Seven of nine members have agreed to serve, 
inchading Amb. Luigi Einaudi, Gen. Get) 
Gorman, and Joenna Mandelscha Forman 

© He hopes © add a representative of the religious 
community as well as eventually an NGO rep 

e Thcncxt BOV mecting is schedule for 10-12 May |. 

e COL Weidner hopes that SC will be represented by 
eather the CINC or the DCINC 

cmi G DCINC had issued an 

~- iawitatica te ICRC Director, Mr. Reto Meister, to 
tend us an observer 
> Mr. Meister accepted the invitation 


Next BR 
° W 


© Work with SAOs te got students for the acat HR 
Train the Trainers couse 

o increase effort to got NGO and IO reps to 
USARSA to ebesrve ERR instruction 


437-1573/437-1560 
AS OF 18 Feb 99 


3 
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TRIP REPORT - BOARD OF VISITORS OUTBRIEF- U.S. ARMY 


SCHOOL OF THE AMERICAS 
BACKGROUND iacłude one or two way video and sound 
Cape Wetzel, Deputy Director Pol-Mil and HR wansmission with countries down range 
und Ms. Levy, SCJS-HR alicnded the U.S. Army > Phew Il is much more costly than Phase I 
School of the Americas (USARSA) Board of and would only be implemented if Phase 
Visitors (DOV) Outbrief on 16-17 July. Also I is successful 
attended the USARSA Change of Command > Booz Allen & Hamilton drafted a 
Ceremony on 17 July. proposal with the technical specifics of 
implementing the pilot program (SEE 
e The 16-17 July meeting was fo serve as a TAB B) 
transition mecting between old and new BOV © Proppeal indicates a $475,000 cost to 
members. Army Regulation 15-1 roquircs the ast up the program. Would be 
oversight committee to appoint new members operable in 6 months 
every two years. > USARSA was in comact with various 
MILGROUPs to identify which ones had 
o Curreni BOV members present were: am interest in syachronoes 
> Determined Chile and Argentina would 
> Gen. (Ret) Paul Gorman be good candidates for trying out thc 
> Gen. (Ret) Fred Woemer Phase I aspect of the Distributive 
> Gen (Ret) Bil Ri Learning Pilot Program 
> Ambassador Edwin Corr (Chairman) > USARSA chose es courses to include 
> 


SUMMARY 
The following were the items of interest covered 
during the course of the meeting: 


© Distributed Learning Initiative 
> Initiative to use internet (AmNet) as the 


t 
; 


> SOUTHOOM’s AOR has changed in the 
last year to include English speaking 
nations of the Caribbean 

> USARSA should support this change by 
conducting certain English language 
courses to respond to needs of this region 

> T 
this idea 
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© Research all sepects slated to the integration 
ef English language courses inio the 
USARSA curriculem 
Leavenworth, KS As of 17 July 98 
> The conwosndan is not vated by anyone Ma. Levy 
in SOUTHCOM or TRADOC SCIS-HR 
> BOV moved to have the rating scheme ro- 21 hly 96 
structured, as the Commandnat's 
responsibilities relate disectly to beth the 
TRADOC sad 


if 
t 
IE 
| 


| rigas 
> CD missions have FIR implications that 
-aro nat covered ia the 4-hour bleck of 
instruction (i.e. weatment of detainers, ~ 


etc.) 
> As School's focus shifis to mese CD, the 
HR cusvicuiam shouid be tallered © CD- 


Trip Report - USARSA Huwan Rights Committee Meeting — 20 Angust 


BACKGROUND e Dos representative was not aware of the 
e The U.S. Army School of the Americas VC 
(USARSA) Humea Rights O Commitice 
met on 20 August. The USARSA BR > During COL Weida s visit to SC week 
Committee meets querterty to discuss of 31 Aug, POLAD indicated he will 
internal USARSA issues. nko investigare decision 
© In Sep 97, SCJS-HR first aendod USARSA > GOG and Guatemalan Army want to 
HR Committee. continuc sending students re: telcon with 
e SCJ5-HR now has a permanent seat on the MLGRP GT on 1 Sep 
comsnéitiec. 
attended the 20 Aug mesting. This wes the ° Propos was$nade to modify the core block 
first time a DoS representativo attended. of Human Rights Instruction for distance 
e Col Weidner, the new USARSA 5 BEDĄ 
C : k Di iii NOTE: SOUTHCOM 
* z involved in helping USARSA develop 
ATTENDEES distance icamieg capabilities to export 
Col Weidner, USARSA Commendant training material to countries down 
Col Parker, Sub-commandant range 
CPT Garvin, JAG/HR Off Cae e Commitee veted sad agreed that the HR 
Dr. Ramsey, resident academicion -e  SOUTHCOM tive updated the 
LTC Nunez-Ross, Chief of Staff == zde zz 
LTC Harkins , Director of the Department: > SOUTROOM fanda not available 10 
for Joined Cosabined Operations M 
ake : support Phase I 
mine RÓG > ee 
6 > Col Weidner stated that an important 
Ms. Bva Wicgoki, DoS-ARA, HR Officer ee a ee 
Maj. Rivera, Battalion Executive Officer to lake the coursc (vetting 
Ms. Levy, SCJ5-HR representative etc.), and course content 
cnsuring it complies with policy and 
EXPANDING COMMITTEE pozie 
MEMBERSHIP © - Committes decided to wait until the program 
FF is closer to implcmcatation to make these 
commandant, Col Parker, from H Salvador 
> Col Parker has extensive training in COLOMBIA HR INSTRUCTOR 
mame ima Lir © Do8 and SOUTEICOM representatives 
V raised concerns over School's idca 10 have a 
— Colombian Officer become one of the 
School’s HR instructors 
F 2 USARSA HR Offer — 
e Recent decision not to fill Guatemalas FY 5 R 


99 student slots concems COL Weidner 


— = = W. Se jek Sa ad a 


"ama — = cy 


Commandant also pointed out thet 

> CO officer would be one in a eam of 
instrnctors 

> US officer has oversight of what is 


taught 
> The CO instructor had undergone 


decided to take the chance and deal with 
negative PR/criticism thet might result 


(ATUSA’s) decision to adept a sesolation 
V 


57-458 99. g 


International HR Lawyer and Dr. 
Mendelson - USAID) to get their 
feedbeck/support in this matter 
BR TRAINING 
. Committee decided te expand the core 

block ef HR instruction, which all 

stadcats in ali courses receive, from four 

to cight hours 


leadership | 
o  SCJ5-HR coordinetcs with DoS to target HR 


Operations “Guru” (Mp. Meyers) to develop 


a strategy to improve School's imm in 
down range countries. Ge. Guatemale, 
Colemsbia) 

As of 26 August 1996 

Ma. Ln Bresnahan 

8CI5-HR 

9 September 96 


TRIP = 


Lt Col Frontaura attended the Human Rights aad 

Intcrnational Humenitarien Law (HL) block of 

General Staff Course (CGSC) at the US Anny 

School of the Americas, 9-11 Mar 1996. 

X The USARSA JAG, CPT Garcia, covered 
the subject of human rights (HR) 

> The laternational Committee of the Red 
Croes (ICRC) taught, for the first time, the 
NIL block of instruction. 

Overall, instruction wes very good and covered 

all the sspects of HR and IHL that are important 

and necessary for the CGSC mund to know 

and leam. 


F 


—— 


violations to undermine the armod fasces. 


AT USARSA 


© Recommendations: (already given to USARSA 


> ——— 


=> History of sbuses in the AOR 


=> USARSA under Congressional scrutiny 
=> Have to do it but alse good to do it 


new reles for armed forces such as CD 


Rights ond Duties of Man of the OAS. 
> Address USSOUTRCOM's initiatives: 
© HR Conferences (1996-1997) 
© HR Seminars (1997-1998) 


Pacts: 

> Based on the Geneva Conventions LIV, 
Geneva Protocols I-II, sed Hague Protocol. 

> Presented the role of the ICRC ia times of 


Observations: 
> — — 
somcwhat repetitive on the second day. 

> Excellent use ef videos from othcr countries. 

> Distributed various printed makczials. 

> Good mix of exempics, not only Latin 
America. 

> Spent too much time on the role of the 
ICRC. 


CLASSIFICATION: UNCLASSIFIED 


> Continue to include the ICRC as instructors 
> Give less un ło instruction and i 

a maining exercise (which the ICRC is 
prepared to do already.) 


cover with armed forccs—and use it as a 
stepping stone to introduce HR. 


* «a 


e Overall recommendstions: 
Continue to work with USARSA JAG on 
human rights instruction. 
© Review material being taught. 
© Discuss how to implemem new 


approaches. 
> Request IIR instuctional materiał from HR 
NGOs being used with armed forces (e. f. 
DDH's in Gem.) 
= Forward © USARSA IAG for 
incorporation into various courses. 
> Get smdents feedback—icam, adjust, and 
implement. 
> Send an SCIS-HR person to attend the ICRC 
two week “Train the wainer” course W 
prepare instrectors in IHL. 
o —— to the division. 
= Makes us better prepared to do 
asscesments and recommendations for HR 
programs in the AOR. 


13 March 1998 

Lt Col Rafael Prontaura 
SCJS-HR 

11 March 1998 


CLASSIFICATION: UNCLASSIFIED 


RESOURCES/DOD 


a ae eg! EE R IG 
readiness? 

podaj lm bres ò . pias highest pri- 
HFV e rely on ej 


en ensure the possible lex levels ot f military 
onal CINCs rely on Special Operations Forces (SOF) I to 5 unconven- 
ti military options for a wide variety of in-theater missions. In turn, the CINCs 
use foreign military whether Joint Combined Exchange Training (JCET) 
humanitarian demining ing and counterdrug —to n critical SOF 
Mission Essential Task List „both at the unit and Joint levels. U.S. forces in- 
volved in these p enhance their foreign language and instruction skills, ex- 
pand their knowledge of foreign environments conta and cultures, hone their combat and 
combat wapno , and improve U.S. access to key foreign military personnel and 
ities. Foreign military training programs contribute y to a CINC: 


support fa 
strategic ską shaping the regional security environment and adeno bg capacity 
to respone on . 0 should there te 7 threat to American interest this area 
of responsib 

Question. What is the rational for DoD of this vast foreign 

Answer. The DoD budget funded only a portion of the total Lare costs 
borne by a United States that are included in the Mili Of 


nisms (e.g. 
counted for about six percent and DoD srs ty for Asie seven percent, or $57 
million. The balance, and by far the vast majority, was provided through the For- 
eign Mili Sales s stem, with from various sources including host na- 
tion funds, Foreign ilitary pry ryj a ( ej grants, FMF loans, and International 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement (INL) fun 

DoD-funded Taining rovides the United States a return on its investment. 
In FY 1998, about $12.4 million funded Joint Combet Exchange e Training (JCET) 
activities conducted by Special Operations Forces (SOF) under 10 U.S.C. 2011 au- 
thorities. The JCET program produces superbly trained and highly qualified SOF 
who can i 90 a critical aspects of the CINCs’ theater engagement strategies and 
promote U.S. national security interests. The DoD-funded counterdrug program = de- 
velops host nation forces’ capabilities to engage actively in the counterdrug cam 
paign. The humanitarian demining program develops host nation capabilities to 

national demining centers, to locate and destroy landmines, and to develop 

public information programs that promote mine awareness. 


SCHOOL OF THE AMERICAS 


Question. In the aftermath of the discovery of manuals used at the School of the 
Americas, the DoD committed to improve the oversight of the curriculum by issuing 
a directive on training rograms meeting human rights standards. Has that direc- 
tive been issued? Provide a copy of the directive for the record. 

Answer. DoD took immediate corrective action when we discovered in 1991 that 
six instructional manuals the School of the Americas was using contained 24 inap- 
propriate statements. All of the manuals were destroyed, with the exception of one 
set, which was set to the DoD General Counsel's Office. 

The School’s Commandant has | made promoting human rights awareness a critical 
foundation of the School’s mission. The Schools formal mission statement reads: 
“Provide doctrinally sound, relevant military ic pai ano training to the nations 
of Latin America, promote ‘democratic values gn ree’ Eigh or human rights and fos- 
ter cooperation among multinational mili są hours of K human rights 
training is mandato =. each sani a a 

Numerous in and external reviews aud ! e of the School of the 
Americas have consistently noted a measurable improvement in the Schools aware- 
ness of and instruction in human rights. Several organizations have either over- 
sight of the School's trai materials including the United States y Infantry 
Center, the General Accoun Office, the DoD Inspector General, the Department 
of the ny Paces’ General, the United States Army Training and Doctrine Com- 
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foreign nationals be consistent with that given to U.S. military service members. 
This policy has been fully implemented at the School. 

Furthermore, the Secretary of Defense 5 that instruction and 
training provided by the School of the Americas is fully consistent with the traini 
and doctrine imparted by DoD institutions whose primary purpose is to train U.S. 
military personnel. This ins, in particular, to the observance of human rights. 

> aira What steps have been taken to ensure that all curriculum developers 
and instructors are aware of the directive and are complying with it? 

Answer. The School of the Americas is actively committed to continued improve- 
ment in its human rights instruction. The School’s Commandant has made pro- 
moting human rights awareness a critical foundation of the School’s mission. The 
School s formal mission statement reads: “Provide doctrinally sound, relevant mili- 
tary education and training to the nations of Latin America, promote democratic 
ere ane respect for human rights and foster cooperation among multinational 

orces. 

All courses taught at the School must include a human rights awareness compo- 
nent. Each course description that appears in the School’s catalog pigna human 
rights issues. Every instructor receives a mandatory sixteen-hour bl of human 
rights instruction as part of the Instructor Training Course mandated by the U.S. 
ip i ing and Doctrine Command. The latest annual training guidance, issued 
by the School’s Commandant in June 1998, explicitly states one of the School’s six 
goals is to “Continue development of our Human Rights Training Program and be 
recognized as the premier Human Rights training institution in DoD.” 

uestion. Which IMET courses beyond expanded IMET contain a human rights 
and/or civil military relations component? 

Answer. Per se, there is no such thing as an IMET course. IMET is a source of 
nding used to support the costs of training international students in a wide vari- 
ety of DoD-sponsored courses. With few exceptions, almost all courses available to 
U.S. military students and over 100 courses under expanded IMET (E-IMET) are 
ać through IMET funding. These courses of instruction fall into three broad 
categories: 

1. Professional Military Education includes command an staff colleges, post- 
graduate education and other instruction directed toward senior officers and man- 
= Amon all of these courses include education in human rights and or civil-mili- 

relations. 

2. pe ee language training is designed to ensure students achieve prescribed 
levels of English pro any needed to complete their follow-up courses successfully. 
Topics of human rights and civil-military relations are used ughout the English 


ge curricula. 

3. Traditional military training encompasses technical or general skills, but does 
not include specific training in human rights or civil-mili relations. (Note: this 
category of training com only about 25% of IMET-funded programs.) These stu- 
dents are to U.S. values in human rights and civil-military relations 
through the Informational Program. 

The Informational Program (IP), a key component of the international student’s 
experience in the United States, encompasses a variety of activities designed to en- 
hance awareness and functional 1 of human rights and the American 
democratic way of life. This is available to all international students and 
can be financed through IMET, FMF, or country national funds. 

The IP is designed to ensure that international students return to their home- 
lands with an understanding of the responsibilities governments, militaries and citi- 
zens have to protect, preserve, and respect the rights of every individual. IP activi- 
ties can be 8 tools for presenting U.S. institutional values to international 
students. DSC A continues to work with the security assistance training community 
to update and focus IP activities. 

International Mili Student Officers (IMSOs) must arrange activities and 
events for international students that clearly support at least one of the following 
areas of concentration. (1) internationally i human rights, as outlined in 
the Universal Declaration on Human Rights; (2) the democratic ideals of an elected 
government and effective vi nay relations; (3) the roles and interrelationships 
of a culturally, ethnically, economi , and socially diverse population in a demo- 
cratic society; and (4) the role of the U.S. free enterprise system in a democratic 


society. 
IMSOs arrange events that involve contact with a diversity of groups that con- 
tribute to a vibrant civil society. These include various groups such as civil rights, 
environmental preservation, citizen tax review, anti-war and other organizations. 
Visits to and ait by these and other non-governmental organizations empha- 
size how accountability in a democracy serves to preserve the human rights and 
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other freedoms of each citizen. IMSOs are required to complete assessment gi ba 
for all IP events and to ensure that all students complete evaluation forms. These 
forms are maintained on file. 

Question. Provide an assessment of the performance of School of Americas grad- 
uates during 1997 and 1998. 

Answer. The U.S. Army School of the Americas graduated 946 foreign and U.S. 
military students in 1997 and 778 students in 1998. These 5 represented 
the following countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, the United States, and Venezuela. Course offerings in 1997 and 1998 in- 
cluded the following Expand ed IMET courses: command an 8 staff officer 
course, civil-military operations, and resource management. er course offerings 
included peace operations, counterdrug operations, medical assistance, countermine 
operations, cadet leadership development engineer, cadet leadership development lo- 
gistics, battle staff operations, joint operations, and NCO development. 

The U.S. does not “track” forei ct personnel after a nk their U.S. training. 
Formal tracking of graduates would be logistically complex costly—and perhaps 
impossible. The U.S., in all our training activities could graduate over 30,000 foreign 
students in any given year. Moreover, it is doubtful we could obtain the information 
necessary for career-long tracking from ag, S citizens who have no continuing for- 
mal association with the U.S. government. Even if it were feasible to collect this 
type of information, we do not believe it would be worth the huge administrative 
burden, which would fall most heavily on already stretched embassy staffs. 

We do have some information about certain “alumni” who have established and 
maintained informal 1 with U.S. personnel. Graduates who have done 
well, often rising to very itions in their governments, frequently credit U.S. 
training as a ke elementi in Tena eir career development. Examples from Latin Amer- 
ica include the Minister of Defense of Venezuela; the Minister of National Defense 
of Ecuador; and the Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of Honduras. 

There are sometimes reports of foreign officers ed with gross violations of 
human rights or other misconduct who have attended U.S. training at some point 
in their careers. We correctly condemn these individuals, but their misconduct must 
not cast doubt on all recipients who have received or may receive simiłar U.S. train- 
i 

Question. Were any 5 implicated in human rights abuses during that 
oe Sade and 1998)? ide the details of the violations or alleged violations for 

e reco 

Answer. The Department of Defense is not aware of any 1997 and 1998 graduate 
from the U.S. Army School of the Americas who has been implicated in human 
rights abuses. 

Question. Describe how many students were enrolled in the Human Rights Train 
the Trainer course in 1998, and plans to offer it in 1999. 

Answer. In fiscal year 1998, e U.S. Army School of the Americas did not have 
any students who took the Human ts ‘Train the Trainer Qualification course. 
This same course has been made av ble to Latin American countries for fiscal 
year 1999, but there are currently no students scheduled for enrollment at this 
time. 

Question. What kind of ongoing, external oversight of the SOA curriculum is exer- 
cised beyond that done by Board of Visitors? Provide for the record any recent 
i d report by the Board of Visitors, and reports from any other external over- 
sight 

Answer. Department of Defense and Department of the Army Inspectors General 
have recently conducted detailed inspections of the School. The par podol on 
eral conducted two inspections in 1997, while the Army Inspector Ge conducted 
a follow-up inspection in 1998. Results of these inspections point to a consistent im- 

rovement in human rights training and instructional oversight. Z: the 

nited States Southern Commands (USSOUTHCOM) Human Rights Office has 
made numerous visits to the School of the Americas to 5 whether its human 
rights training meets required standards, as well as to s rovements and 
enhancements to the cou. Also, rep resentatives for the uman Rights Ate > 
tend the School's quarterly Human Rights Committee meetings to offer 
curriculum content and focus. A curriculum review team for USSOUTHCO 
again visit the School in 2 for a top-to-bottom review of the 5 A 

688075 the DoD Insp neral’s Report and inspection reports for the 
USSOUTHCOM Haman Rights Office are attached for the record; the interim Army 
Inspector General’s report will soon be available for final release. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1999. 


MILITARY TRAINING REPORT 
WITNESSES 


WALTER B, SLOCOMBE, UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR POLICY 
ERIC D. NEWSOM, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR POLITICAL- 
MILITARY AFFAIRS 


CHAIRMAN CALLAHAN’S OPENING STATEMENT 


_ Mr. CALLAHAN. Thank you. This afternoon we are holding a hear- 
ing on foreign military training. The focus of the hearing will be 
the four-volume report issued to the committee on March the 5th, 
by the administration, pursuant to Section 581 of our 1999 Foreign 
Operations Act. The report also included a classified annex. 

The report includes training that was conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense during fiscal year 1998 and training proposed for 
fiscal year 1999. It specifies 51,000 unclassified training activities 
and 555 classified activities. The total dollar value of this training 
approaches $1 billion, but most of the training described in the re- 

rt is provided as part of foreign military sales or FMS purchased 

y foreign Governments. 

These Governments use their own funds, in many cases, to pur- 
chase goods and services from American companies. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment acts as their agent for these military sales and associated 
training activities. Less than $50 million consists of funds appro- 
9 1 0 for the IME T program. The remaining 3 percent of the $1 

illion consists of training appropriated through the Defense Sub- 
committee. The military training under the jurisdiction of our sub- 
committee is authorized in the Foreign Assistance Act and the 
Arms Export Control Act. 

Similarly, it is my understanding that military training per- 
formed by DOD, using funds appropriated by the Defense Sub- 
committee, is authorized, in part, by Title X of the United States 
Code. Specifically, training by special operation forces, the so-called 
JCETs program, is authorized by Section 2011 of Title X. | 

As recently as October 17, 1998, the authority for such training 
was modified by the Congress through the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. This law also requires an annual report on training by spe- 
cial forces. I am interested in ensuring proper oversight over 
foreign military training funded through this subcommittee, and 
that is why I agreed to include Mrs. Pelosis amendment on train- 
ing in the 1999 Appropriation Bill. 

owever, mili ining funded through the Defense Sub- 
committee and authorized by the Armed Services Committee, is the 
responsibility of those committees, Our Subcommittee is the proper 
venue for reviewing the programs and activities under our jurisdic- 
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tion, but I believe we have plenty to do without trying to manage 
programs over which we have no ing control. 

oday, we are pleased to have Walt Slocombe, under secretary of 
Defense for Policy, and Eric Newsom, assistant secretary of State 
for Political-Military Affairs, and we welcome both of you. I urge 
you to summarize your statements so members may have the op- 
portuniiy to ask questions. 

We will now see if Mrs. Pelosi has an opening statement. 


Ms. PELOSTS OPENING STATEMENT 


Ms. PELOSI. I do, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. I want 
ff.. have iarited rea. alan fom 

earing on mili ining. We have invited our colleagues from 
the Defense Subcommittee to the hearing, and I do not know if 
they are coming. I talked to Chairman Lewis earlier. He might be 
here, and I do not know about Mr. Murtha. But I know Mr. Lewis 
has Intelligence Committee business rigni now, as do I. 

It is m pe that we can focus our discussion today on the proc- 
ess by which Congress, and particularly this subcommittee, is in- 
formed of decisions involving military training, which have clear 
foreign policy implications. 

I want to join you in welcoming our witnesses, Mr. Chairman, 
Secretary Sloco , Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, and 
Secretary Newsom, the Assistant Secretary of State for Political- 
Military Affairs. Welcome, gentlemen. 

The issue of military training was discussed at some length re- 
cently at our security assistance hearing. Because our witnesses 
today are different witnesses, I want to make some of the points 
I made then and take the discussion into further detail. 

There is no doubt that the Defense Department has the authority 
to conduct foreign military training with their own funds. The theo- 
retical justification for these authorities is that the training activity 
benefits U.S. military readiness. Mr. Slocombe’s prepared state- 
ment also recognizes that, “Engaging foreign military establish- 
ments through a variety of training programs strongly supports 
U.S. national security and foreign policy interests.” 

Mee er 3 — is 5 in 5 ane SCO Aes these 

vities made mili training a foreign policy tool. Con 
does have input and has acted in the past in the instance of, for 
example, the School of the Americas, to prohibit or restrict foreign 
mili training. It is the other forms of training into which Con- 
gress has little or no input about which I am concerned. 

The report, recently submitted, indicates that $800 million has 
been spent by DOD during the period covered by the report on 
a 022 referenced this, Mr. Chairman — different training ac- 
tivities. Of that amount, only $100 million spent for the IMET pro- 
gram has come under the di review of this subcommittee. Al- 
though DOD has indicated that the vast majority of the remaining 
$700 million is funded through FMS or commercial means and that 
the stożek of training deployments do not affect OP TEMPO, it 
is impossible to distinguish from the information contained in the 

rt 


report. 
The real issue for us today is whether Congress is adequately in- 
formed of DOD’s decisions to deploy U.S. forces in training situa- 
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tions with clear foreign policy impacts. The reports submitted to 
Congress about those training activities are all structured as after- 
the-fact reporting of training deployments that have already taken 
place. In addition, the requirements imposed by the Defense Au- 
thorization Bill, as far as I know—correct me if this is not correct— 
only require internal DOD and State approval in JCET deploy- 
ments. 

I intend, today, to discuss with you the appropriate role Congress 
should play in deciding on the scope and purpose of these deploy- 
ments in cases where there are clear foreign policy implications. 
With all due respect to our colleagues on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and I am glad to see our colleague, Mr. Lewis, from the De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee, I believe Congress should be 
given enough information about these deployments before they 
take place so the rationale and judgments about their foreign policy 
implications can be made. 

There are obvious and clear benefits that our Special Forces de- 
rive from these deployments. Their job is to be ready to respond to 
the full spectrum of crises that face them in an uncertain future. 
However, when those training activities overlap with foreign policy, 
Congress, and this subcommittee specifically, has a right to be fully 
informed and consulted. I intend to pursue these issues in my 
questions and to use specific country examples to illustrate the di- 
lemma which I have outlined. I look forward and, again, welcome 
our distinguished witnesses today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Thank you. Chairman Lewis is a member of our 
subcommittee, but he is also chairman of the Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. As a result, Jerry, since most of the areas that 
we are talking about today include more of your monies than ours 
here on Foreign Operations, we welcome you to give an opening 
statement before we hear from the Secretaries. 

Mr. LEWIS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not have an opening 
statement. I just might mention, however, that it has been a while 
since I have really focused upon these issues in-depth. But some- 
thing like 90 percent of the actual expenditures for such training 
is associated with foreign military sales, and that is a very, very 
significant item. Within the remaining 10 percent, a significant 
piece of the remainder falls in my bill. 

But as we move forward to questions, I will be pleased to be able 
to participate. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Thank y 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Chairman, if I may? 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Yes? 

Ms. PELOSI. Was there some constraint on time for our wit- 
nesses? 

Mr. CALLAHAN. I understand they have 9 meetings they have to 
go to— 

Mr. NEWSOM. Not me, bu. 

Ms. PELOSI. I just wanted our colleagues to know that. 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Mr. Slocombe. 


Prepared Statement of 
Under Secretary of Defense for Policy Walter B. Slocombe 
Before the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, Export Financing and Related Programs 
House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations 


Hearing on Foreign Military Training 
March 23, 1999 


Mr. Chairman, Representative Pelosi, members of the subcommittee, it is, as always, an 
honor to represent the Department of Defense before this subcommittee. I and my 
colleagues are here today to discuss foreign military training and the rt submitted 
pursuant to section 581 of the Foreign Operations, Export Financing and Related 
riations Act for fiscal year 1999. As you know, the Departments of 
State and briefed the contents of the rt and discussed it with your staff as 
part of its delivery on Friday, March 5, 1999. subcommittee addressed the report 
with State and DoD representatives during the 11 March hearing on fiscal year 2000 
security assistance programs. I welcome the additional opportunity to address your 
questions in further detail today. I also wish to express my regret that due to a 
sched conflict I was not able to attend the annual security assistance hearing on 
March 11, but I know DoD was well-represented by my Principal Deputy, Jim Bodner. 


Mr. Chairman, some members of Congress and some in the press have raised concerns 
about certain types of military training activities. Questions past and present desérve 
answers, and I am committed to providing all relevant information in that regard to you 
and your colleagues. However, before turning to specific concerns, it is right to focus 
why successive administrations and our nation’s military leaders have put such a high 
priority on military-to-military contacts around the world, including training. 


Mr. Chairman, this report is titled “Foreign Military Training,” but it might just as well 
be described as “Measures Critical for U.S. Foreign and Security Interests.” We train 
foreign militaries, not from the vague ulterior motive sometimes attributed to us or out 
of any sense of international altruism, but because it serves our national securi 

interests. The great bulk of the total (over 75%) is training for NATO allies, other 
traditional allies like Japan and Israel, and our Gulf coalition and Middle East Peace 
Process partners. This training, of course, directly supports our military goals of 
increased military capability of our allies and partners and greater interoperability with 
US forces. 


In addition, the transformation of the world over the past decade has opened new 
opportunities. The disintegration of the USSR left the former communist militaries 
without Soviet “supervision.” Not only in the former Communist world, but also in 
many other places, militaries now work for democratically elected, civilian 
governments for the first time in anA And in non-democratic societies, the 
military forces remain major factors on the scene. They have an opportunity to 


professionalize and perform strictly military tasks, as opposed to abusing their power, 
either domestically or internationally. | 


Almost everywhere, foreign militaries are looking to the United States and its military 
services for leadership, for support, and for advice. It is self-evident that, when tie 
armed services of an emerging democracy want to learn from the US military, it is in 
U.S. interests to be responsive. It may be less obvious, but it is no less important, that 
when military forces in a non-democratic society make the same request, it is usually 
also in U.S. interests to be responsive — albeit with very careful oversight. 


Around the world, countries consistently request training on the basic elements of 
military organization: defense resource management, financial controls, headquarters 
and medical unit organization and other support, equipment maintenance, and the like. 
Both by Administration policy and by Congressional directive, we seek to ensure that 
these countries also receive instruction in professionalization of militaries, civilian 
oversight and human rights. We believe that contact with U.S. * 
involved in training of foreign militaries is itself an important, if in le , part of the 
process. A key component of most training, especially IMET, is exposure to - indeed, 
immersion in — U.S. culture; securing this benefit for us requires that we bring 
foreign students to our country. The cultural exposure is such an important adjunct to 
the IMET “classroom” experience that a waiver is generally required for use of IMET 
funds in the field. 


Training, engagement and related activities are conducted pursuant to appropriate 
legal authorities, with funds properly appropriated by Congress. The training falls 
under a range of specific accounts and within the jurisdiction of various committees, 
but it is always carried out for purposes of furthering U.S. foreign policy and national 
defense objectives. In that regard, the training activities are conducted in coordination 
with, and often at the request of, U.S. Ambassadors and country teams. These activities 
represent a tool of extraordinary value, one that warrants the continued support of the 
Congress. In that regard, I would thank the subcommittee again for its continued 
strong support of IMET and other security assistance programs that support training 
and engagement. 


Engaging foreign military establishments through a variety of training programs, 
through and exchanges, and diplomatic and other paw strongly łaa U.S. 
national security and foreign policy interests. The three elements of our broad strategy 
are to “shape” the international security environment, to “respond” to the range of 
contingencies we might face, and to “prepare” for an uncertain future. Training foreign 
militaries helps all three elements. 


— Wehelp “shape” the current environment by military contacts with 
foreign militaries and inculcating values of professionalization, respect 
for civilian authority, and norms of conduct. 
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— We help “respond” to crises — which usually require coalition efforts 
by building in foreign nations both the military capabilities and the 
political inclination to associate with us when crises arise. 


— Wehelp "prepare" for the future by a long-term investment in 
people, , attitudes, doctrine, approaches to problems, relationships to 
ci authority, and legal standards that match our own. 


Indeed, I can think of no more cost-effective means than training foreign military forces, 
of furthering our interests in peacetime - and more to the point, neither can the regional 
CINCs who have the broad responsiblity for our military contacts in their regions. 


Similarly, our ambassadors are strong advocates for U.S. military training programs 
under established standards. 


activities, including ea ee 
PERES maa U.S. military from their they put no U.S 
at increased risk to limb, and they required no additional 


55 ships or aircraft. 


ag r 8 
Congress should be aware: U.S. troops 5 8 
the fact that it is their military, hol way 25 5 octrine, tactics 
JJCVVVVVVTTVTVTVVT id ee 
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So as we address answer your specific questions and concerns, I ask that you not lose 
sight of the overall policy purpose behind our activities. 


The Section 581 Report 

The section 581 rt, as requested by the Foreign Operations ropriations Act, 
represent a snapshot of data available on FYSGand Planned FYS? foreign miliary 
training conducted by the Departments of State and as of December 1998. It is 
massive in scale, amounting to over 2,000 pages of data. The unclassified portion of the 
report contains information on 51,854 training and DoD engagement activities; the 
classified annex includes information on 555 additional activities. I am pleased to 
advise the subcommittee that we are now able to provide information on FY98 JCET 


activities - which was originally classified - in unclassified form in response to your 
request. 


Authorities. As to the authorities for our training activities, the overwhelming part — 
97% of the total -- of the activities covered in the report constitutes activities 
eee eee logistic, eee (1) training provided on a 

grant basis under IMET, FMF, State t International Narcotics and Law 

Enforcement authority, or under dra 1 authority, and (2) TANE Pó the 


3 
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informed of these Defense-funded activities. I want to reiterate that any 
engagement activity conducted in a foreign country, pd any authority, is underakiń 
with the full knowledge of the U.S. embassy country 


Resources. The total of activities included in this report, combining payments by the 
U.S. and by foreign governments, exceeds $800 million for fiscal years 1998 and 1999. (I 
should note that there are no cost figures for some items and in any case the final total 
will not be determinable for some time because some activities planned for FY99 will 


not occur, or may include more personnel or fewer personnel than originally projected 
when the data call for the report closed in December 1998.) 


I want to make three basic points relating to resources. 


First, approximately ninety percent of the dollar value of this training flowed through 
the Foreign Military Sales (FMS) system, either through an FMF grant, an FMF loan, 
under drawdown authorities, pe the State Department International Law 
Enforcement budget, or through forei 5 untry purchases using their own national 
funds. The current data reporting management system does not 

payments from foreign countries using their own resources from payments using 
appropriated U.S. funds (e.g., IMET or FMF) so we cannot nail down that figure 


mechanically. We are exploring ways to capture this information in the future. 


Second, the reason the dollar total of IMET-funded training included in the report 

(about $48 million) is si tly below the total appropriated for IMET 

(a ximately $100 million for FY 98 and 99 combined) is straightforward: The 

difference results from the fact that transportation and living expenses provided for 
IMET participants are not included in the report, only the value of the training or 

education they receive — in effect, the tuition costs as distinct from living and 


transportation costs. 


Third, the resources for non-security assistance activities covered in this report - about 
F = VVV function 


under the ropriations Subcommittee colleagues. 
Although d aay rts Defense be used for foreign military 
5 ee authorities to DoD to use defense funds for 
specialized training activities „ All 
including JCETS osaducied by DoD under authorities use, some form 
of the accounts as the budgetary source of funds, except in the case of 


humanitarian demining „which is paste out of the Overseas Humanitarian Disaster 
and Civic Assistance (OHDACA) account. 


Compiling the Report Let me turn to the process through which the Departments of 
State and compiled the section 581 report. During the FY1999 legislative cycle, 
separate requirements on military 5 included in foreign 
operations legislation. The conference report oonsolidated three earlier reporting 

ents into section 581. As enacted, section 581 requires that the Secretaries of 
State and Defense report by January 31, 1999 - 


“on all military training provided to foreign military personnel under programs 
administered by the Department of Defense and the Department of State during 
fiscal years 1998 and 1999, including those proposed for fiscal year 1999. This 
report shall include, for each such military training activity, the foreign policy 
justification and purpose for the training activity, the cost of the training activity, 
the number of foreign students trained and their units of operation, the 
location of the training. In addition, this report shall also include, with respect to 
United States 1, the operational benefits to United States forces derived 
from each sack training activity and the United States military units involved in 
such training activity. 


I regret that we were not able to meet the January 31, 1999 due date for the report. The 
late enactment of the FY 99 Omnibus Appropriations legislation left only 15 weeks until 
the stated time for submitting the section 581 report. This was one of the over 550 
congressional rting requirements which Congress has directed the Department of 
Defense to satisfy in fiscal year 1999. We take these ts seriously, but we 
must balance the timely completion of reports against the need to execute our mission — 
and the need to take the time necessary to produce a responsive and meaningful rt. 
In many cases, and it was certainly the case with section 581, an ad ie final product 
may more time than the statutory t permits. Given of section 
581, and the fact that much of the ma had to be gathered from the field and was 
not readily retrievable through the record-keeping system, I believe we produced a 
quality product in a reasonable time. 


Scope of the Report. Section 581 did not define “military training,” or “foreign military 
personnel.” We sought to read these terms broadly and consistently with their 
intended meanings as we understood them, and with reasonable practicality. To that 
end, we decided not to rely on formal DoD definitions for these terms in our data call. 
Doing so would mistakenly have limited input from the field on activities which we 
understood to be within the subcommittee’s range of concerns. Rather, State and DoD 
developed a broad request for information sent to virtually all DoD components and 
State Department bureaus. 


Specifically, we requested data for the on all activities conducted by, or on 
behalf of, the Department of Defense or the Department of State, “where a significant 
objective is the transfer of knowledge or skills related to the performance of tasks of a 
military nature, to units or individuals of the uniformed armed services or civilian 
Ministry of Defense members of other nations.” Again, this data call functioned as a 
means of gathering information for purposes of compiling the report, not as a formal 
definition of “training.” 


Thus, the people working on the project cast a broad net to produce an inclusive 
product. For example, the military services generally distinguish between “trainin 

and “education.” If we had restricted the data call to “training” as traditionally defined 
in the military, a range of classroom educational activities open to foreign military 
personnel through DoD regional security centers would have been eliminated from the 
report. We also included certain DoD engagement and education activities even though 
their primary purposes do not meet the lished military definition of traini 

foreign military personnel. In particular, we included information on Joint Combined 


Exchange Training (A CET) though the primary purpose of this program is to train 
US., not foreign, mili p CCC 


program. 


Military can indeed be one element of engagement, but not all enga 
activities are tary traming. We did not seek data on, and y did not 
include in the , a number of classes of activities involving interaction with foreign 


militaries, notab combined exercises and traditional CINC engagement activities. 


Independent States. Te wowki have been technically impoecib to compile realistic 
foreign forces bu improving the capacity of U kala of exercises is not training of 
foreign forces but improving the capacity reign forces to operate together 
C 


Similarly, we did not include traditional military contact and engagem 
t mh wa reid in this matter ia the an, M Joint 


erie Gre i le dade Bee Rn A 
under the umbrella of JCTP. JCTP is a familiarization and orientation p 


rogram 
established and operated by the US European Command to take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by many former communist militaries seeking a closer association 
with the West. JCTP is closely coordinated with our embassies in Central and Eastern 
Europe and in the New Independent States. JCTP seeks to show foreign militaries how 
our military services operate; it does not train them in the activities demonstrated. 
United States personnel provide demonstrations or lectures under JCTP relating to a 
range of military activities. 


The key difference between the demonstration, familiarization, and orientation 
activities of JCTP and a training program is that the JCTP does not attempt to increase 
a as rk of foreign personnel. Indeed, when, as sometimes happens, JCTP teams are 


JCTP does not circumvent Congressio t of foreign military training. JCTP is 
conducted under DoD authorities and aeg ję with fur appropriated to DOD as it isa 
traditional defense function for CINCs to engage counterpart militaries in their 

ive regions. In this connection, I refer the subcommittee to the February 10, 1999 
posture statement of the U.S. R sss Wien ee General Wesley Clark, 
USA, recentły submitted to your Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
colleagues, describing JCTP and calling it one of his "key elements of peacetime 
engagement” (pp. 29 - 30). 
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That the US European Command has taken the initiative to develop a formal program 
for such engagement results from history s placement of many new democracies within 
that (NC baren of n We are proud of CTP the program is doing 
excellent work in a that is among the highest US foreign policy and national 
security priorities. 


Some Specific Questions. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to briefly address several questions have arisen since 
delivery of the report on March 


Classification, DoD was asked why information on the JCET program was 
initially provided in classified form. The answer is that the information was ded 
to OSD by the Special Operations Commands in classified form, as is typical for their 
activities. pln tant gay haan ripple tr Seed 
report in a reasonably timely know the annual report to Congress on 
JCET activities provided pethearrery 10 U.S.C. E11 does provide this information in 
unclassified form. As I noted earlier, VVV 
the FY98 JCET information in unclassified 


impracticality of tracking “alumni”, We were also asked why we do not formally 
“track” foreign perso leting their U.S. training. The answer is found in 
the scale of this tera , as a= in the size of the section 581 report, which includes 
a total of at least 67, 142 foreign students over the two-year period covered. Formal 
tracking of “alumni” would be logistically very complex and costly - and perhaps 
impossible. It is doubtful that the information necessary for career-long tracking could 
be obtained from foreign citizens who have no continuing formal association with the 
U.S. government, and in any case we do not believe it would be worth the huge 
administrative burden that would be ired to attempt to collect it. This burden 
would fall moet heavily on embassy which are already stretched very thin. 


Of course, we do have some information about “alumni,” because in many individual 
cases we find that the informal relationships established between U.S. personnel and 
their foreign training counterparts serve an important “tracking” function. Usually, the 
“graduates” do well, and often rise to high positions — and frequently credit their U.S. 
training as a key element in their career development. As is to be expected, there are 


sometimes reports of a foreign officer, charged with gross violations of human rights or 
other misconduct, who attended a U.S. trainin . at some point in his career. 
We correctly condemn those individuals, but 

all recipients of similar U.S. training. 


misconduct must not cast doubt on 


ompliance with legislation on human rights monitoring With respect to human 
rights monitoring, I can report that we have implemented both section 8130 of the 
Department of Defense Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1999, the “Leah 
Amendment,” which relates to adverse human rights information and military trainin 
and section 1062 of the Strom Thurmond National Defense Authorization Act for fiscal” 
year 1999, which requires that all JCET activities be approved, in advance, by the 
Secretary of Defense. We integrate these two requirements by guidance providing that 
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the information submitted to the Secretary of Defense in connection with seeking 
approval pursuant to section 1062 must include either any adverse information as 


issued guidance 
is obtained, if any such information is known to the relevant embassy. 
+ + + 


Mr. Chairman, I recognize that there has been a good deal of media and some 
attention to various military training programs in the last year or so. I 


Se ea ee ae VVV 
t 
ee Paap. eter or spil of the — oversight t 1 acting ina 


manner inconsistent with national policy. Let me respond with the following, specific 
points: 


— Our foreign mulitary training P ORTADAN DATON aan? Aan SE CORCY, 
coordinated with the State Department and relevant U S. embassies 


— In all of its activities, the Department of Defense complies with requirements 
contained in statutes and we do our best to follow guidance on congressional 
intent that may be contained in legislative history and other sources. 


— If an activity occurs that is contrary to law, the Department will identify the 
problem and fix it. 


VTV , inadvertent or 
e eee 

forces. If the believes there are Sos conus Gods esate oe 
8 


— hain has been no attempt, deliberate or, to „ inadvertent, to 
information from the section 581 report. On the contrary, we 
uded activities far broader than a standard military definition of 
VV 


— Along with the t of State, we will report our activities to Congress 
and explain the policy rationale for how our programs serve national interests 
and how operate. RETE 
increase dence in the transparency of our activities and objectives, and 
consistent with security for our forces, we will provide that information in 
unclassified form wherever possible. 


underlying training and engagement programs 
are of key Barkan eee (ary ee terests. The 
dissolution of the Soviet Union and the Soviet empire in Central and Eastern Europe, 
democratic reforms in Central and South America, as well as in southern Africa, have 
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offered opportunities for which we waited decades. In these and other regions, we 
want the military establishments to be forces for stability at home, and potential 
coalition partners with us abroad. The activities described in the section 581 
represent a major investment toward those objectives. It is an investment that I hope to 
continue refining, with your support, in the future. 
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Mr. CALLAHAN. Your statement will be submitted and accepted 
for the record. 

Mr. Newsom. 

Mr. NEWSOM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Pelosi, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Jackson. It is a pleasure to be here before this subcommittee. 
I will make a few brief remarks—— 

Mr. CALLAHAN. Mrs. Kilpatrick. 

Ms. KILPATRICK. Kilpatrick. 

Mr. NEWSOM. Oh, sorry. Mrs. Kilpatrick. 


Mr. NEWSOM’S OPENING STATEMENT 


I would like to submit my full statement for the record. 

I am pleased to join Under Secretary Slocombe today to discuss 
this joint report to Co ss on foreign military training. 

The Department of State provides the overall policy direction for 
a wide variety of Government activities, such as military aung, 
which directly and indirectly support our foreign poy goals. We 
take this responsibility very seriously as we work with our col- 
iy in the Department of Defense on the conduct of foreign 

itary training: 

We welcome the opportunity to discuss any questions or concerns 
you may have regarding military training and share your interest 
in maintaining a close relationship between us in guiding these 
p 8. 

e view the thousands of training activities listed in this report 
as . tools of U.S. foreign policy. The activities funded 
through the foreign operations appropriation are explicitly intended 
to advance the foreign policy objectives of the United States. Fun- 
damentally, this includes encouraging democracy, improving 
human rights and promoting regional stability. 

These activities are a useful venue for strengthening bilateral 
ties, promoting greater understanding of American values and doc- 
trine and demonstrating the United States is a worthy and valu- 
able ally. It is through strong military-to-military interaction in 
peacetime that coalition members and allies are made in wartime. 

On the other hand, the activities conducted by the Department 
of Defense, with its own appropriations, are largely intended to 
provide U.S. military units with training they need to fulfill their 
wartime and peacetime tasks. But even as they meet these needs, 
these DOD programs also contribute to our bilateral and regional 
policy objectives. Thus, regardless of the funding source, both State 
and Defense are fully cognizant of the degree to which these activi- 
ties make important long-lasting contributions to U.S. national ob- 
jectives. 

Let me just briefly outline to you how the State Department par- 
ticipates in the policy review process to ensure that there is policy 
oversight over all of the activities, including those of the Defense 
partment 

th the Department of Defense and the Department of State 

a process at a variety of levels to review military training con- 
ducted for international personnel. This process ensures that train- 
i are in support and consistent with overall U.S. policy. 

theater commanders in chief, or the CINCs, and their staff 
start the approval process by formulating annual plans for their 
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areas of responsibility. The CINCs and their staffs are in frequent 
contact with the U.S. embassy to clarify issues that impact foreign 
policy and training activities. The CINCs also benefit from having 
political advisers from the State Department, experienced senior 
foreign service officers, on their staffs. 

The CINCs present their annual training and exercise plans to 
the respective U.S. embassies, where it is reviewed by the ambas- 
sador and the country team. If there are questionable cases, our 
embassies refer the issue to the Department of State and DOD for 
further guidance. 

As training events draw closer and details are finalized, the uni- 
fied command, again, clears the activity with the embassy to en- 
sure that there are no new circumstances which could make the ac- 
tivity inconsistent with our bilateral and regional policy objectives. 

While this procedure has generally been satisfactory, we are con- 
tinuing to try to improve it, especially in countries where military 
training is sensitive. And greater scrutiny has resulted in cases 
where training exercises have been canceled or revised. 

However, we are finding it is not always easy to determine which 
units or individuals were involved in abuses, especially in countries 
with weak judiciaries and poor record accountability. Our embas- 
sies are redoubling their efforts to record abuses to ensure that in- 
appropriate personnel are not involved in our training programs 
and that training for qualified units is not delayed. 

The great majority of training activities overseas do not raise 
human rights-related concerns and do not require vetting beyond 
that provided by the embassy country team. We are keenly aware, 
however, that troubled human rights records of security forces in 
some countries require especially close scrutiny, both locally by the 
embassy and back at the department level here in Washington. For 
example, allegations of human rights abuses in Indonesia resulted 
in cancellation of the JCET program there in May of 1998. Cur- 
rently, U.S. military training with Indonesia military is limited to 
a small program of humanitarian, engineering and medical activi- 
ties. In addition, a mobile team will provide training and human 
rights awareness in civil military relations. 

In the case of Colombia, all individuals or units selected to re- 
ceive training are carefully vetted by the embassy for criminal, 
human rights or narcotics violations. Through a 1997 End-Use 
Monitoring agreement with the Government of Colombia, we re- 
view indigenous sources of information; that is, criminal records, 
and then double-check them against U.S. Government records be- 
fore training is approved. 

In Turkey, the different elements of the U.S. mission in Ankara 
coordinate to ensure that no U.S. Government security assistance, 
which in this case is primarily IMET and counter-narcotics assist- 
ance, goes to security forces involved in human rights violations. 
We have seen something of an improvement in human rights per- 
formance of the armed forces in recent years, and we think that is, 
at least in some part, due to mandatory human rights training for 
rites officers and noncommissioned officers of the Turkish armed 
orces. . 
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However, human rights problems continue in parts of the Turk- 
ish police, in particular, which led us last year to restrict Ex-Im 
funding of a U.S. sale of armored vehicles to the Turkish police. 

In closing, I want to reiterate that foreign policy and military 
training are mutually reinforcing. Foreign training activities are 
investments that we believe reap significant dividends in the long 
run. We are constantly trying to improve our review process at 
multiple levels, both in the field and in Washington, to ensure that 
we are getting the most from our training activities. 

Overall, the benefits derived from training activities have gen- 
erated Kood will, promoted regional stability and improved inter- 
operability with non-U.S. military forces, and we will work to con- 
tinue to ensure that this type of training contributes to our diplo- 
matic goals and is consistent with our overall foreign policy objec- 
tives, including advancement of human rights. 

I thank the members of the committee for the opportunity to ad- 
dress you on this report and will be glad to try to answer any of 
your questions. 

[The information follows:] 


STATEMENT BY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY ERIC D. NEWSOM 


BEFORE THE 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN OPERATIONS, 
EXPORT FINANCING AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


Tuesday, March 23, 1999 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: I am pleased to join Under 
Secretary Slocombe today to discuss the Joint Report to Congress on Foreign Military 
Training. The Department of State, as an Executive Branch agency, is of course 
responsible for developing and implementing U.S. foreign policy. We provide the overall 
policy direction for a wide variety of U.S. government activities which directly or 
indirectly support our foreign policy goals. The Department of State takes this 
responsibility for providing direction and oversight very seriously, including our work 
with the Department of Defense on the conduct of foreign military training. We welcome 
the opportunity to discuss any questions or concerns you may have regarding military 
training, and share your interest in maintaining a close relationship in guiding these 
programs. 


MILITARY TRAINING IS A TOOL OF FOREIGN POLICY 


In the area of military training, we view the thousands of training activities listed 
in this report as important tools of U.S. foreign policy. On one hand, the activities funded 
through the Foreign Operations Appropriation are explicitly intended to advance the 
foreign policy objectives of the United States. International Military Education and 
Training (IMET), Foreign Military Financing (FMF), and Foreign Military Sales (FMS) 
are the best known examples of programs focused on foreign security forces. 


On the other hand, the activities conducted by the Department of Defense with its 
own appropriations are in most cases intended primarily to provide U.S. military units 
with the training they need to fulfill their wartime and peacetime tasks. The Joint 
Combined Exchange Training (JCET) program is a good example of a program focused 
on U.S. forces. But these DoD programs also contribute to foreign policy objectives. 
They support regional stability and provide face-to-face demonstrations of how U.S. 
Armed Forces function in and support a democracy. So regardless of the funding source, 
both State and Defense are fully cognizant of the degree to which these activities make 
important and often long-lasting contributions in support of U.S. national objectives such 
as encouraging democracy, improving human rights and aiding regional stability. 


Training foreign military personnel has long been recognized by both the 
Congress, as well as the Executive Branch as a valuable tool for furthering U.S. foreign 
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policy and national security interests. For example, the IMET program is a valuable 
program giving promising young officers from other countries an in-depth appreciation of 
how the world’s most effective military — ours — can be a top-notch fighting machine 
while supporting and fostering the key values of respect for democracy, human rights, 
and civilian control of the military. I believe the Committee is well informed on how we 
ensure that these programs in the 150 Account are implemented in accordance with the 
law and the values of the U.S. 


REVIEW OF TRAINING AT A VARIETY OF LEVELS 


Both the Department of Defense and the Department of State have a process at a 
variety of levels to review military training conducted for international personnel. All of 
these training activities, whether funded through Foreign Operations Appropriations 
specifically for foreign policy reason, or funded through Defense Appropriations 
primarily to maintain our own military capabilities, are coordinated with the relevant 
regional Unified Command and the appropriate U.S. Embassy. This process ensures that 
training activities are in support of, and consistent with, U.S. policy. 


The theater Commanders-in-Chief (CINC) and their staffs start the approval 
process by formulating annual plans for their areas of responsibility. We work closely 
with them on our foreign policy objectives for their regions and U.S. policy towards 
specific countries, and they shape their plans accordingly. These commanders also 
benefit from having Political Advisors, or POLADs, on their staffs. These experienced, 
Senior Foreign Service Officers are there to provide current foreign policy perspective 
and to be an effective liaison with the Department, thus playing a valuable role in 
satisfying both U.S. foreign policy goals and U.S. military training requirements. Where 
there are any doubts, the CINCs and their staffs are in frequent contact with the U.S. 
Embassy to clarify issues that impact training activities. 


The process of reviewing foreign military training continues with the CINCs’ 
presentations of their annual training and exercise plans to the respective U.S. Embassies 
for their consideration. As you know, the Ambassador is aided by a multi-functional 
country team which reviews proposed activities to ensure they are appropriate for the host 
country and consistent with bilateral and regional policy objectives. Finally, as 
individual training events draw closer and details are finalized, the Unified Command 
again clears the activity with the Embassy. Our embassies, per our instructions, refer 
questionable cases to the Department and the DoD for further guidance. 


We continue to improve our review procedures. For example, there are a number 
of cases where training exercises have been cancelled or revised as a result of our 
enhanced review. Our embassies have long had the responsibility to report on human 
rights abuses by government security forces. But, we have found that it is not always 
easy to determine which units or individuals were involved in abuses, especially in 


countries with weak judiciaries and a poor record of accountability. By doubling our 
efforts to record abuses we will ensure that inappropriate personnel are not involved. in 
our training programs, and that training for qualified units is not delayed. 


MOST TRAINING IS NON-CONTROVERSIAL 


The great majority of military training activities overseas do not raise human 
rights-related concerns and require no vetting beyond that provide by the Embassy 
operating with policy guidance from Washington. However, there are cases where a 
heightened awareness and further scrutiny are needed. These cases occur most often in 
connection with specific information developed by the Embassy and reported to 
Washington. Examples include the troubled human rights record of security forces in 
Indonesia, Columbia, and Turkey. In such cases, our assistance to the police and military 
is carefully vetted with the appropriate bureaus in the State Department to ensure that no 
training or materiel is provided to units where there is credible evidence they have been 
involved in the commission of gross violations of human rights. 


On a few occasions, evidence of gross human rights violations has required a 
complete reappraisal of U.S. training activities in a specific country. In Indonesia, for 
example, DoD cancelled the JCET program in May 1998 and has not resumed the 
program. Currently, U.S. military training with the Indonesian military is limited to a 
small program of humanitarian, engineering, and medical activities. In addition, a 
mobile team will provide training in human rights awareness and civil-military relations. 
There is no training by the U.S military for the Indonesian military in lethal military 
skills, nor is any contemplated. 


In the case of Colombia, approval for training activities involves a two-phased 
screening process by our Embassy’s country team. All individuals or units selected to 
receive training are carefully vetted by the Embassy for criminal, human rights, or 
narcotics violations. This applies whether the planned training is in-country or in the 
U.S. Additionally, through a 1997 End-Use Monitoring agreement with the Government 
of Colombia, indigenous sources of information (e. g., criminal records) are reviewed and 
then double-checked against U.S. Government records before training is approved. In 
fact several training activities have recently been cancelled or delayed due to the rigorous 


screening.process at our Embassy. 


In Turkey, the different elements of the U.S. Mission in Ankara coordinate to 
ensure that no USG security assistance - primarily IMET and counter-narcotics assistance 
- goes to security forces involved in human rights violations. The State Department and 
human rights NGOs have noted a marked improvement in the human rights performance 
of the armed forces in recent years, as Turkey has instituted mandatory human rights 
training for both officers and non-commissioned officers upon entry and after each 
promotion. Human rights problems continue within parts of the Turkish police, which 


led us last year to restrict Ex-Im financing for a U.S. sale of armored vehicles to the 
police. There have been no specific reports of human rights abuses by the counter- 
narcotics police. | 


CLOSING REMARKS 


In closing, we view military training with foreign personnel as an important 
foreign policy tool. But to ensure that foreign policy and military training are mutually 
reinforcing, we review the program repeatedly and at multiple levels in a revitalized 
process, both in the field and in Washington. Overall, we believe training activities have 
generated goodwill, promoted regional stability and improved interoperability with non- 
U.S. military forces. We will continue to ensure military training contributes to our 
diplomatic goals and that America’s security and vital geopolitical interests are protected. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the members of the Committee for the opportunity 
to address you on the Report on Foreign Military Training, and would be pleased now to 
answer any questions you may have. 
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